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PROPHETS AMONG. T H E PLANTS 

' • . . Hi .. ■ ■ . 


By Dr. Norman W. Radforth 

To most people the silent world of plant life conveys no message. The antics 
of creatures mean more than the "still life" with which the earth has been so richly 
endowed. The botanist of course views the situation differently. 

Apparently there were times when the continents were devoid of life. Scattered 
over the globe are about one hundred and fifty plant scientists who are primarily 
.concerned in their research with the subject of how life emerged from the sea to 
give us our first land plants. It was a subtle invasion and the whole tireless 
process of adaptation was engineered by the plants while the animals stood help¬ 
lessly .off shore. They were to remain off shore for millions of years before their 
form and ptjsiology were suitable for exploration on land. 

There is a fascination in trying to assess what kinds of trials these early 
plants faced. No sooner did they become established than their world fell apart. 

The survivors were left to struggle on, as best they may, trying to fit their new 
environment. This great experiment involving adaptation is going.on even today. 
Indeed there is a veritable fever of adjustment and small wonder because for the 
last ten million years in our northern hemisphere the land has been bulldozed by 
countless ice fronts, all part of a restless sea of barrenness and frigidity. 

Now, if we could get a glimpse of passing events in the great struggle, it., 
would be worth our attention. There' are rocks in Ontario from which we are squeezing 
out evidence of how plant life became established on land, and work is, underway on 
them. At the moment, however, emphasis is on the struggle as it reestablished itself 
when the last great ice sheet backed away to the north. 

Some of the local botanists have been taking a rather intensive look at the 
contents of the great pit (Kettle Hole) the retreating ice left near Copetown. This 
pit, like many others, at first, filled up with water from the edge of the ice sheet. 
When plant life reached its banks it didn't stop there,.. The water itself was over¬ 
grown until the fossil remains (peat) of generations of plants filled it to the rim 
to produce what is now known as the Copetown Bog. 
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Numerous cores, say twenty feet deep, of the Copetvwn peat reveal a most 
elaborate record of plant history. These indices of history are fossil pollen and 
cuticles from plant parts all arranged in frequencies that characterize given depth 
and therefore age. 

The record at Copetown tells us that at the time Christ was alive there were 
extensive Beech-Oak forests in which Sweet Chestnut and Liquid-amber were quite 
numerous* When we note all the stump fences it is tempting to claim that the 
Copetown countryside in times A.D. must have been pine-covered. No such thing! 

The Pines are transients, relative to the persistent Oak. 

In times B.C., say for twenty to thirty thousand years back, Pines threatened 
the Oaks for prestige about half a dozen times, Ten or twelve thousand years.ago 
during one of their peaks they appeared to have invaded the Bog area itself. A 
visiting naturalist would have seen stands of dwarfed Pine interrupted by patches 
of open water. But even When their prominence was greatest, Pines were not so 
numerous as to be close-packed. 

When Pines were relatively prominent, for a' brief thousand years, other conifers 
were infrequent. Back another ten thousand years in time, Junipers abounded. The 
hillside s must have been ".dotted rather thickly With them. This must have been the 
typical condition very shortly after the run of the local glacial front retreated 
for the last time. So numerous were Junipers when recolonikation of the land' 
occurred that Spruce, the usual pioneer in these circumstances must have been 
relatively unimportant. * 

Today 1 s! visitor to the Copetown Bog notices that where; the Blueberry-Cranberiy 
types Of plants grow, Cotton Grass and plants akin to .it are also found. The 
relationship suggests competition for prominence. It is known that'this particular 
relationship was initiated as soon as Sphagnum moss began to overgrow the rim of the 
Kettle-hole. As the "invasion" of Sphagnum moved towards the regions of deepest' 
water the peat became deeper and the Blueberry-Cotton Grass relationship persisted 
throughout the whole twenty thousand year period that culminates with the present. 

The plant that was virtually squeezed out during the Sphagnum invasion- (which 
lasted for several thousand years) was Potamogeton . This may seem to- suggest that 
if a type of plant is doomed to local extinction the process 1 takes a long timd'. i!i ; 
Potamogeton on the other hand was historically-short lived relative to its assoc¬ 
iates. Another was Marsh Marigold which,'if it were now to bloom with the' profus¬ 
ion it displayed at the time when Potamogeton flourished, would have brought crowds 
from afar (had there been any crowds to bring!). 

It is too early to- say that Marsh Marigold is doomed, though in the 'relative 
Sense it is virtually'"non-existent". But now we are beginning to forecast the 
future, and what is there precisely to foretell from the Copetown record? : 

There is a trend to warmth,—a slight one. It will take' several’ thousand years 
(as-long as it took Potamogeton to become depleted) before-Liquidamber, Flowering 
Dogwood^ Judas Tree and other warm-loving favourites will reappear at Copetown and 
regenerate themselves in quantity. Jack 1 Pine was once common in the area, but it has 
bgone and enjoys colder environments in the north;’ The hardwoods will come stronger 
than ever and in increasing numbers of species. • - 
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On the bog surface, likely, Larch will, diminish in numbers and Spruce, then Pine 
will take hold. A sprinkling) f hardwoods will infiltrate the tree population on the 
Bog. Ash and later Beech will invade the areas where Willows now abound. 

This forecast is about as certain- as -the daily weather forecast except for one 
awkward factor - Man. The Copetown record suggests that Man, the most unpredictable 
animal, is the controlling agent of change. The "weed 11 incidence showing in the 
record has increased markedly in nearly half the time it took nature to force out 
Potamogeton . Nothing else in the record has made quite so marked an effect. 

There is always the unthinkable chance that the interference of Man will put 
an end to the Copetown Bog and its fascinating record. It would take nearly two 
thousand years for the effects of the most ardent conservationists to show in the 
record. Will we ever see these effects,—for one reason or another? 

Two of my colleagues, Miss Lynda Suguitan and Mr, John Stewart have produqed 
most of the data on which this interpretation has been based. 

April 6, 1961 

McMaster University Muskeg laboratory. 

•«. • . . . m -;HBr ... ##* ■ . 

Editors Note : -- 

Dr, Norman W. Radforth, Chairman of the Biology Department of McMasteb Univer¬ 
sity comments on our local muskeg bog in Copetown will be welcomed with pride and 
interest by our readers. Dr. Radforth is chairman of the subcommittee on muskeg 
research of the National Research Council, the above contribution being received 
on the eve of a special muskeg research conference being held at McMaster University 
on ,April 19th .and 20th. 

The two-day conference is being sponsored by the associate committee on soil 
and snow mechanics of the National Research Council. The delegates will heab 14 
technical; papers. ' 

Since 1946 the Council has sponsored research into the muskeg problem. The 
conference is to come to a close with a field trip to the muskeg bogs in the 
Copetown area., . hr • ■ . '* • •• 

• In acknowledging Dr. Radforth 1 s excellent'appraisal above, may we 'add to our 
appreciation the sincere'hope that we may look forward to learning from him about 
the future developments of this vital and significant muskeg -research? ' 

» - 


....and now you know. 

In passerine birds, the primaries, secondaries and teriiaries 
are lost one at a time. When a moulted feather is partially r'egrown, 
then the one next to it drops out. 
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DON'T MISS THE -FERNS ' ' 

By John Lamoureuk " 1 ' 

(Reprinted from "THE GARDENS' BULLETIN, Volume XIV, Number IV, June, i 960 ) 

The plants which we call ferns have had a magnificent history. They were among 
the first creations to live on our Earth when it was beginning to cool'.Fbdsil 
remains show that there have been ferns the size of maple trees and in great variety. 
The ferns have witnessed the coming and going of the great reptiles and amphibians. 
They have seen the dawn of man and the mammals and they may live to see the exit of 
the warm-blooded animals. 

Today, as in the past, ferns grow best where the habitat is warm and humid 
especially in some parts of the 'tropics^ tin particular, the area near the Mountains 
of the Moon in Africa, is said to grow ferns of a size rivalling those of prehistoric 
times. 

In Southern Ontario, we have a large variety of ferns growing today. Most of 
them are small when compared to those of bygone ages, but they still like a humid 
habitat and for that reason they are found chiefly in woodlands. The exception to 
this rule is the Bracken or Brake. In the Royal Botanical Gardens, it grows on 
dry hillsides in full sunlight and with equal vigour in the woodlands. It can be 
found in Hendrie Valley, in Cootes!, Paradise and at Rock Chapel. The native ' • 

Bracken is a close relative of the European type, growing up to four feet in 
height.. In dense stands it is good summer cover for animals and'nesting birds. . 
Bracken was useful to the Indians, who employed the rootstalks for baskets ihd 1 ’' 
the fronds for:roof thatch. • • v- 

The Wood Fern is one of the species which prefers the typical fern habitat, 
a moist shady location. This fern w r ith its three varieties: Spiny, Evergreen, 
and Marginal,.is very common. It is found along Bridle Trail in Hendrie Valley, 
on Erigan Trail in Coldspring Valley and it borders many trails in Cootes' Para¬ 
dise, particularly Forsythe Trail. The Wood Fern is cut and sold for ornamental 
purposes, representing quite an industry in Vermont and New Hampshire. They are 
not legally protected and have been seriously depleted there. 

The outstanding plant exhibit in' Coldspring Valley could veiy well be awarded 
to the large stands of Ostrich Fern on Coldspring and Erigan Trails. ' This species 
produces fronds in a symmetrical vase-like fashion, presenting a most regal 
appearance. Individually, the Sterile fronds resemble ostrich plumes. The bronze 
fertile frond or sporophyl grows from the center of the clump and is loaded with 
spore-producing;osori. 


0ne of the less common species is the Sensitive Fern. It is found mainly on 
Trans-Valley Trail in Coldspring Valley, although there are scattered stands on 
other Garden's properties, including Captai Cootes 1 Trail, at Bull's Point. The 
plant is in no way sensitive, except to early 'frosts, but many people have been 
taken in by the old tale that the fronds will wither is disturbed in any way. 

Many an hour, lias been spent in an tic ipatibn awaiting the withering phenomenon 
to set in. 





Frond 
or Leaf 

Pinnule 

Leaflet 

or 

Pinna 
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The first hard frost ends the growing year for most.ferns; they wilt and turn 
brown. But there are a few evergreen varieties. The Christmas Fern, a good example 
of the evergreen type, is closely related to the common house fem, with attractive 
arching fronds and glossy dark green: pinnae or leaflets. Specimens of this Fern 
may be found on Caleb's Trail beginning to the west of the Children's Garden and 
ending at Arnott Path, previously the Ravine Road in Westdale. In Hendrie Valley 
it can be found on Brqckenbrae Drive below West Plains United Church. 

■ Beneath a Hemlock grove on Bridle Trail/ grow the beautiful Maidenhair Ferns. 
Here, and on Caleb's Trail this black-stalked species grows in denSe shade and on a 
good! depth of woody organic soil,: 'i;The Maidenhair looks : very fragile and the colour 
is a delicatp light green, changing' to red-brown in fall. The name may come from its 
similarity to the European Venus Hair Fem, which was used in ladies' hair shampoos. 

A name like Maidenhair Fern would surely have stirred Shakespeare to use it in one 
of his dramas, or it might have inspired a poet. 

Osmunda fibre is the traditional rooting'medium for exotic orchids. This fibre 
comprises the toots of ferns in the family Osmundaceae. The Interrupted Fem is an 
excellent example of this fomily, and may be seen on Arnott path in Westdale Ravine 
in the hollow just east of the parking lot at the McMaster end of the Path. The 
Interrupted Fem has long, wide arching fronds. It is easy to identify because of 
the break in the normal leaflets to make way fob several pairs of spore-producing 
pinnae,.- r 

* 

There are still other species of ferns to be found within the Gardens, and their 
discovery is rewarding to the naturalist. The foregoing serves as an introduction 
to the most prominent stands of ferns, which visitors may see along the Nature Trail 
system. ■ " :;u ''" , 1 

! i » * i' ' ' _ • . 

Readers who have included ferns in their home landscaping are surely pleased 
■”'ith their effect and it is suggested that there are ferns available from growers 
which will add a pleasing touch to shaded areas : with moist soil where sun-loving 
plants often fail* ' T . .. ! ... ■ 


■JRHf’ -JHBf* 


...and now yqu. know. :■ . vu • <•' 

:>y..r. ri - . ‘ '■ ’ ‘ ‘ . 

, The Woodpeckers do not loose all their tail feathers at ohee 

.during a moult. The tail feathers are shed in pairs, leaving enough 
to give sufficient support in climbing. 

. ... .. In the Swans the primary and secondary remiges (feathers) are! 
all; shed at the same time which-temporarily incapacitates the bird 
. for flight. : i . :? '' : 

The Shoveler, Spatula- clypeata , has two annual moults in the 
adults. 1 .' 
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1 9 6 .1 - WILD.FLOWER. YEAR 


By Edith Austen Lloyd :• 

Those who,attended the recent Federation of Ontario Naturalists. 1 Annual Meeting 
will know that the Federation of Ontario Naturalists has declared 1961 - Wildflower 
Year - and ha^e. appointed .a Wildflower Conservation Committee under the leadership 
of Marshall Ba’rtman. As a member of this committee, I may say that it is pur pur¬ 
pose to encourage greater emphasis in.,.the clubs on wildflowers and their protection, 
and to promote in various ways a better understanding by the public. 

Clubs can co-operate by having at least one meeting at which plants, would be 
the subject of the lecture, pictures, or whatever form the highlight of the meeting 
takes. It has been suggested that small groups of those interested in botany could 
be formed within the various clubs, in the manner of the Botany Group within the 
Toronto Field Naturalists 1 Club. Local clubs could prepare an$ circulate among. ■ 
their members lists of local flora. 

It is acknowledged that the very best way to promote public interest in conser¬ 
vation is to have competent naturalists lead conducted ; w.alks on nature trails. This 
is a particularly ideal way to interest both children and adults in wildflowers :and 
their protection. 

., ,.Naturalists must...set an example, by never picking and never digging wildflowers. 
And collections of dried specimens :^re best left to the professional botanists and 
herbaria. Neither do I favour wildflower gardens - unless propagated from .seeds or 
spores. Wild plants seldom live very long out of their native haunts. You can't 
save our wildflowers by putting tjicpi. in a garden I 

The real objectivej. of course, Is to preserve .tile habitats of plants and , 
animals —tracts of land and water still in approximately their natural condition, 
to act as sanctuaries for both plant and animal communities, some of which might 
otherwise disappear. Such areas are called Nature Reserves, or Wilderness Areas, 

Nature Reserves are a fundamental part of a full program of conservation, and 
have a three-fold use. Certain sections of a Nature Reserve should be available 
for school nature study and conservation education. Other areas . dlQUId be open 
for public enjoyment of nature trails. Sanctuaiy areas containing rare plant or 
animal communities should have limited access,for maximum protection. Yes, the 
real objective .is a network of Nature Reserves ; across Southern Ontario. 

A Nature Reserve may be a unit of land by itself or part of a conservation 
area, provincial, park or. national park. Agencies which c.ould acquire Nature Reser- 
ves include the Rederal. Government, Provincial Government, municipalities, county 
councils, conservation authorities, and naturalist and other organizations. Natur¬ 
alist clubs have a responsibility to locate suitable natural areas and to influence 
their community to establish Nature Reserves. ;Tax money in thousands of dollars 
is being spent for conservation, and it is up to the naturalist organizations in 
each community to insure that some of it is spent for Nature Reserves. 




woao troc< Ha;i-3 
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The Federation of Ontario Naturalists is playing its part by influencing govern¬ 
ment action in regard to Nature Reserves, and is currently urging the government to 
make a survey of wetlands in Southern Ontario with a view to preserving them. Wet¬ 
lands, such as marshes and swamps are very important, not only because of their varied 
wildlife and rich vegetation (the habitat of some of our rarest and most beautiful 
wildllowers), but also for the reason that they frequently contain the source waters 
of streams and rivers and they are natural water storage areas, retarding the spring 
run-off and helping to prevent floods. 

Incidentally, the Federation of Ontario Naturalists' Wildflower Conservation 
Committee expects to draft legislation for the protection of wildflowers. The 
writer will welcome your suggestions in regard to preventing the sale of wildflowers 
in markets, the uprooting of native flowers, ferns-and shrubs, and the indiscriminate 
spraying of roadsides. 

In this spring and summer of 1961, get ac quainted again with our native 
wildflowers: the delicate hepaticas springing from the brown earth, the gypsy . 
blood-root appearing suddenly by the roadside, and the colonies of dog-tooth violet 
carpeting our spring woodlands. Perhaps there are friends or neighbourhood children 
to whom you can offer the unaccustomed pleasure of a personally-conducted wildflower 
walk in your favourite woods. ' 

To naturalists young and old, and public-spirited, citizens throughout Ontario, 
Wildflower Year - 1961 is a challenge to- 7 

Enjoy all these green things growing - 

But leave them, safe in their native haunts. . :i ?r- V 


-'KBc ■JHHf’ , ;x \ 


............and now. you know. • 'V : ' . ... 

The Canvasback, Aythya v&lisineria . moults late, in July tand " 
August. The wing feathers are moulted in October ppior to migration. 


Since only a :small b.it of the great volume of the printed word 
which reaches our hands is seen by our eyes and much less mpices.a 
fecal point for our minds, we are going to ask you to turn back to 
Page 157 and read again Mrs. Lloyd's suggestion about Wildflower Year. 
Every Naturalist has a very real responsibility. The professional, 
the amateur, those least-informed, the busiest, the most leisured, 
those truly concerned and the nonchalant - all naturalists have a 
responsibility for conservation-and kindred matters. Try to realize 
your own potentialities as a naturalist. Never belittle your indiv¬ 
idual contribution, 'Support your local club—its aims and its 
responsibilities in' a spirit of good faith. Guide your good 
intentions into the path of action and cooperation. 
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E W BOOKS-. FOR CLUB MEMBERS 

,Vf; - _ •' 

AT THE 

HAMILTON PUBLIC 1 I B . 'R ARY 


By Annie J. Hunt 


Exciting books about other countries are to the fore this month, -.vt.-.* <■ 

v , ...... .... : " • > 0% ‘J(i -. r(i 

r.. Readers who enjoyed North with the spring and Autumn across America by Edwin 
Way Toa.’Le will welcome the third volume in his sweeping survey of the-natural histoiy 
•• seasons, entitled, Journey into summer ., 'this is the. fascin¬ 

ating story bf an adventurous 19,000 mile -visit to twenty-six states from Aorthem 
New England along the shore of the Great-Lakes, south through the com .country and 
into ,high Rocky Mountains', exploring nature. This : vivid,' descriptive; record by a 
famous writer photographer - naturalist will appeal a td travel enthusiasts as well 
as nature lovers. Chapter'four-discuaseSf the bird life of Niagara.’Falls.,, The 

excellent photographs add interest to;thi§ firs'tr-Hapd'"Account and lively out-of- 
door bOOk. :• J 


pr e . 


ff -'ii 


well spept ^by Evelyn Cheesman, an English entomologist, is a well-written 
narrative of her adventures while en solo expeditions collecting insects for the 
British Museum of Natural History on certain Pa'ciiic islands and in New Guinea. 

Her earlier work Things worth while told of the results of these enthusiastic 
quests to increase the scientific knowledge of mankind. Her latest work describes 
her stay among the bush people. These remarkable personal experiences provide a 
special appeal for those who would like to see far away places and native peoples. 

nature publication of lonely remote country is - Jungle picture by 

a pictureenf Thi ® unusua! collection ofytwenty-two short animal stories presents 

SnL if th % St ° f Indla r ?!ong' the foot-hills of the, Himalayas. 

Some of the titles included are Leopard in the shadow, Tiger'royal. King Cobra 

Journey by night, Elephant river, Cne evening, A tiger and The Python. The * 

of India J°°£ the &to ^ of her childhood in.the wild forests 

Of Lidia is also to be found on the shelves of the Arts and Science department. 

1 -i f» Fredpricka Martin writes of the fur seal, its peculiar history 

f U , tUr ! prese , rVatlon ' She liv / ed,on the island of St. Paul, largest of the 
Pribilof Islands on the Bering Sea, ,from June 1941 until June, 1942 and there she 

o^urs^f Ste TH in K th u Ala ?, ka fUr ^ 1 Wh0se skins among the most stylish 

the' dlL if l % 1S i f SUlt ° f her observa tions and later research into 

t he saga of.these furry beasts who are not really seals at all. Photographs are 

included in this informative book of these valuable animals and tho.se who hunt them. 

mtddi?.^ an ri kingd0m there are vertebrates - creatures which have down the 
middle of the back a, row of articulated bones, each piece is called a vertebra 

llrl Trt£ the animal must lack a spinal -coW or blckbone 

(whiih ScludS Ver 1 tebrabes ' Tbese a '^e five kinds - fishes, amphibians 

lizard titles ind’e^n ! a !! an f r3 T newts) reptiles ( whicb include snakes, 
thrci-iuartiri ^ c ™ codlles ) birds a nd mammals. Insects make up more than 
three quarters of the known animals. These are invertebrates which have mastered 




t 
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flight. Other invertebrates include the lower animals, such as the metazoa or 
many-celled.creatures, the sponges, jellyfishes^'-' worms, crabs, spiders and others, 
and the protozoa, the one-celled creatures to be viewed through a microscope. The 
world of nature is a very important series-of volumes published by Doubleday and 
company to fill the need for a new set of illustrated natural histories arranged 
systematically group by group, .So far these volumes have covered mammals, reptiles, 
birds and insects. Copies may be borrowed from the library. 

Living birds of the world by E. T. Gilliard offers copious text and a collection 
of photographs of all bird families and 1500 species. Living mammals of the world 
by I. T. Sanderson is a complete, up-td-date factual and pictorial account of the 
whole range of mammals from shrews to whales. Living reptiles of the world by 
K. P, Schmidt and R. F. Inger gives an authoritative introduction to the snakes, 
turtles and crocodiles including a remarkable -treasury of photographs, many in colour. 
Living insects of the world by A* B. and E. B. Klots is a masterly text with the most 
spectacular gallery of insect photographs ever assembled. 

The fifth volume in this important series is called The lower animals, living 
invertebrates -of the world and is written by Ralph Buchsbaum and L. J. Milne. It 
presents with text and pictures (300 of them) the vast and unfamiliar world of 
animals that have nb’ backbones, the invertebrates. The authors are professors of 
zoology and have specialized in the study of animals without spinal columns so the 
book is scientific and authoritative. Both their wives are naturalists and have 
: "also col]abdrated- in producing this beautiful work. It is very readable and tells 
the fascina'ting story of the lower groups of the animal kingdom. It includes a 
matchless collection of photographs, both black and white and colour, of an 
extraordinary variety of living things - sponges, jellyfishes, coral animals, 
worms, clams, scallops, snails', crabs, lobsters, spiders, centipedes and protozoa. 

The aim of the book is to give the reader s'ome familiarity of the external 
appearance of invertebrates (excepting the insects which were dealt with in an. 
earlier volume) and some understanding of their habits, their environmental 
adaptations and a few of the more interesting ways in which they enter into the 
lives of mankind. The excellent index helps make this volume a very good refer¬ 
ence book for students, teachers and librarians gathering information on- or a - 
picture to copy of a specific member of the invertebrates: such as, a sea squirt 
or a Venus flower basket. Ehch chapter is devoted to a specific phylum or group 
subdivided by the class and further subdivided by examples of the members in the 
class and gives very adequate "treatment: in spite of the fact that there'are nearly 
a‘ million known species of invertebrates and perhaps several million when zoologists 
have finally named and described them all; Like the other books in the series it is 
both for reading and reference,' a treasury of fact and •colour, and would make an 
ideal gift book for a lover of natural history or anavid nature photbgrapher. 

Two- titles in preparation are Living fishes of the world by E. S. Herald and 
Living amphibians of the world by Doris Cochran. 


-JHHf- 4HBi- -iBHr v j;'." ■ . '■ 

.and now you know.- 

Birds of migratory species that have a prenuptial moult complete 
it before they arrive at their nesting grounds. 
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MORE MEW BOOKS _ FOR CLUB MEMBERS 

AT THE 

HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Annie J. Hunt 

The titles, of the great natural outdoor world, offered this May, are varied 
and interesting. 

Sports illustrated book of the outdoors contains many bfceutiful colour photo¬ 
graphs of the natural life of America taken by the expert photographers of this 
popular magazine, and a delightful descriptive text written by its nature editor, 

John O'Reilly. Its purpose is to show how Americans today are spending more and 
more time in the open air during their increased leisure. Eight different environ¬ 
ments, as found in America, are in turn presented, field and forest, seacoast, 
swamps and marsh, mountains, lakes and streams, plains and desert, salt water and 
islands. The book is a remarkable adventure into the joy of photography and a 
charming invitation to go outside and see. 

Another excellent American pictorial work is James Beard's Trea sury of outdoor 
cooking illustrated by Helen Federico and photographed by John Stewart. This 
cookbook is arranged by the different methods used in outdoor cookery, grilling, 
spit and skewer cooking, pit roasting, and smoke cooking. It includes suggestions 
for picnics and trips taken by campers and mariners. There is a section on quantity 
planning for parties for 15-100 guests. The many recipes are well-indexed. This 
valuable addition to the specialized cookery section of the Arts and Science depart¬ 
ment may have special appeal to nature lovers. 

In Techniques of drawing and painting wildlife Frederic Sweney, commercial artist, 
gives step-by-step instructions for amateur artists and naturalists on bird, fish and 
animal painting,- using the specific examples of a mallard duck, a brook trout and a 
white-tail deer. This is a practical, informative book by a specialist in this field. 

Dr. T. S. Roberts wrote Bird portraits in color in 1934* It has been reprinted 
by popular demaind, brought up-to-date by W. J. Ereckenridge, D. W. Warner and R. W. 
Dickerman. It is a collection of 92 watercolor p aintings by outstanding nature 
artists, Alan Brooks, G. M. Sutton, W. A. Weber, F. L* Jaques, W. J. Breckenridge and 
L. A. Fuertes. Each color plate is accompanied by a full page of text giving infor¬ 
mation about the birds shown on the opposite page. Most of the birds common to the 
United States and most of Canada east of the Rocky Mountains are included. Each 
plate portrays several species or.various plumages for a given species. This work 
of 295 North American species is published by the Museum of natural history, the 
University of Minneapolis. 

Will Baker in Familiar insects of America describes insects likely to be seen in 
town and country, field and forest. It is a companion volume to his Familiar animals 
of America . The noteworthy black and white drawings are by Carl Burger. The schem¬ 
atic drawings are contributed by Nancy Lloyd. This is a book to read for enjoyment 
as well as consult for accurate facts and illustrations. 
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COLLECTING INSECTS 
By Paul D* Syme 

(Reprinted from "THE YOUNG NATURALIST", Voli 2 - No* 5l Published by 
the Federation of Ontario Naturalists: May, I960.) 

If you want to learn anything about insects, you must first learn to know what 
kind or species of insect you'are looking at, and to do this you will have to Hake a 
collection. This is a healthy hobby and you cannot help but learn something about 
the, thingsyou are gathering. : ' 

To collect insects you will need a few tools. Almost all- of these can be made 
at home. First of all, you will need a net, which I described how to make last month. 
Once you h,ave caught an insect, you will have to kill it as quickly as possible, and 

you will need a killing bottle with some form of poison in it for this purpose. 

Various types are described in many books written about insects. A relatively safe 
bottle can be made by putting about one-half inch of plaster of paris in the bottom 
of a wide-mouthed jar with a tight lid or cork* When -the plaster has Set, dry it 
completely in the sun op in an oven. After it is dry, pour enough ethyl acetate to 
soak'the plaster and shake out any extra liquid. A circle of blotting paper that 

fits tightly inside the jar is placed on top of the plaster to prevent it from 

rubbing on to the insects. This bottle will last three weeks to a month, but must 
be kept tightly closed. It may be recharged with more ethyl acetate when it wears 
out. Remember though, that any kind of poison bottle is harmful if you breath too 
much of the vapours, even ethyl acetate. Never test a poison bottle by smelling it. 

Small boxes, such as match boxes, filled with glazed cotton wadding, will be 
needed for carrying your specimens in after they have been killed. Do not leave 
them in the poison bottle after they are dead,.L Insects with large wings, such as 
dragonflies, butterflies and all moths should be placed in folded paper triangles 
or glassine envelopes such as are used by stamp collectors. • 

Other things you'll need are: forceps or tweezers, spreading boards for 
spreading the wings of butterflies, grasshoppers and dragonflies, special pins 
called insect pins, notebook and pencil for recording where and when you collected 
your specimens and paper for writing labels. 

An excellent book that explains in detail all the above information and much 
more is Collecting, Preparing and Preserving Insects by B', P. Beime, It is 
publication 93:2 of the Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, and may be obtained 
for 50 cents. • 

References: 

The Moth Book , W. J. Holland. Doubleday 1934* 

How to Know the Insects , H, E. Jacques. W. C. Brown 1947* 

A Field Guide to the. Butterflies , A. B. Klots. Houghton Mifflin 1951. 

Introducing the Insect . F. A. Urquhart. Clarke Irwin 1949. • 

Fieldbook of Insects, F. Lutz. Longmans Green 1935* 
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THE SIGNPOST 


Through the year this little preface has’endeavoured to keep you 
posted about Club matters,—meetings, field trips, special events 
and happenings. At this time we salute MR. AND'MRS; C. L, POViELL of 
} 42 " f>carl C: Street, : SoUth, : Hamilton, who have contributed their time 
and '’effort in assembling the page's' of and mailing out "THE WOOIPdOCK" 
for a good many years. Eight or nine years-of voluntary work on our 
behalf deserves special recognition and sincere appreciation. When 
' this May, 1961, Volume' lit. Number 9 is' completed, Mr. and'Mrs. Powell 
will bp’. retiring from, this official task. Li Those with whom and for 
whom,--the whole Club, thanks them ndwl. We wish them luck and 
interest in their ; p)uisuit of natural ‘history.and, a little more leisure, 

We hope that other keen 1 haturalistt will come forward to assist 
with the tasks involved in;'gd'ttihg 'out ;: "THE WOOD DUCK". If you are 
"asked to help, we hope that the' fine*'example set by Mr. and Mrs. C.L. 
I'lo.well will encourage you tb accept. It may well be that the May " vo 

'SIGNPOST is turned 1 in ybur direction, v " : ■ 


’■it!.:: 


! f nw NATURALIST'S - 'Keep the "WOOD DUCK"' coming. Strengthen your 
dfub in spirit; and in effort! ' ; !0 -ill 1 .• _ 

: • ■■ . ■* f \f:V ; ■ ■ 
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The Federation of Ontario Naturalists' "NEWS", April, 1961, 
gives a handy reference tb the Regional Gatherings and Club Field 
Days through May and 'into:'theisummer.. : .. .If you do riot-.receive copy 
of th ; e F.O.Nv "NEWS'*• and''-wish deta 11 s about these 'gatherings 
in Ontario - Point Pelee, Prince Edward Point, Willow Beach, 
Pinehurst Park (Brantford), Sibley Park (Thunder Bay), Komoka, 

St. Thomas - please call Mrs. L. A- Prince, Miller B - 4935* : :0: 


i rr-'Or 


' A ! Please'cress' out’’in yo'ur Act'iviti.6s"l3ooklet the 'field trip' 
to the Ga'rtshore Farm, Mineral' Springs.' Circumstances necessitate 
a cancellation ’of this trip scheduled earlier for: : Saturday , 

June 17th, 1961 . For 1 those who wish to go afield in a group on 
this dabwe suggest instead the Federation's Summer Gathering 
: at Brube peninsula. '• • : 


’i i.K.V' 






Our thank's to the' 1 Oshawa Naturalists* Club: for announcing M..■. 
our VICTORIA DAY WEEKEND CAMP at Normandale, May 19th through to 
May'-22, 1961, in its Club-magazine, • "THE NATURALIST." The; final- 
date for registration is May 1st, 1961 - IS YOUR APPLICATION IN 
NOW? it..::-.- 
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FIELD EVENTS 


Sunday, June 4th, 1961 - "BIG TREE AREA" 


The "Big Tree Area" right close to home is one of the last of such stands and 
whether you are familiar with it or not, taking this walk with Robert K. Sargent 
will prove still more enlightening and interesting. You shouldn't really need a 
lunch but suit yourself. 


YOUR SIGNPOST:. 


Time: 10.00 A.M. 

1 Place: Whitney Avenue & Highway No. 2 
Leader: Robert K. Sargent (FU. 5-7778). 


•JBBf- -!BBS- 4BBi- 


Saturday, June.10th, 1961 - BEVERLY SWAMP 


Mrs. Edith Lloyd will lead a trek into Beverly Swamp for ferns, wildflowers 
and everything else. This trip will need .special requirements. Swamp conditions 
can be reasonably comfortable - if you dress for it. Bes ides rubber boots you 
will need full body coverings; slacks, light jacket, gloves and a head net. 


YOUR .SIGNPOST: 


•Time: 8.00 A.M. until 2.00 P.M. 

Place: York Street gate of Dundum Park 
Leader: Mrs. Edith Lloyd (JA. 5341)• 


........ . . . #4Ht ,v ### 1 .. • 

xxmxxxxKxmxxxxxxmxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

Saturday, June 17th, 1961 - Mineral Springs - CANCELLED 

xxxxxxxxxxmxxxxxxxxmx^^ 

For your pleasure afield, we suggest: 

FON, SUMMER G ADHERING 
. BRUCE.. PENLNSU LA 

f ' : _ 

....J U N E 1 6 t h. 1 .7 t h , 18 t h, 19 6 1 


The FON and the Grey-Bruce Naturalists 1 Club take pleasure in announcing the 
1961 Summer Gathering. 

• • • • _ • 1 rf ! ■■ 

Meeting Headquarters : EVERGREEN LODGE, RED BAY, Ontario (Tel.: Wiarton, 

. . -T -d o„ . : '.:LGY 649 -W-l- ) 

Accommodation at' Evergreen Lodge : Adults per day: ^6.00 (with meals)- 

Children up to 12 years $>3*00 (with meals) 

Information and enquiries : Mr. Matt Kirk, County Building, Owen Sound, Ontario. 

Accommodation reservations : Mrs. A. A. Bennett, Evergreen Lodge, Red Bay, Ontario. 

TO FACILITATE PLANNING, PLEASE MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY, CERTAINLY NOT LITER 


THAN JUNE 11th, 1961. 
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JUNIOR C LUB NEWS 

; , >, • / . ; • -y 

'EXECUTIVE :■■ . - O' v : ' • 



President 
Vice-Presideryt.; 
gee rotary . 

V.iee -S.e c reta ry,\ . v 

Records Secretary 
Study Area Director 
Representatives for 
those under 14 years: 


Bill Tilbury 
Nan Goolsma 
; Mike Ardeline 
: Bill Smith 
Fred Selman 
Alfred Senior 
Sylvia Idema 
Gordon Commodore. 


LI. 5-3364 
JA. 9-6290 
LI. 9-8419 
JA. 9-5266 
JA. 9-2739 
LI. 9-3977 
FU. 3-6411 
JA. 7-6213 


THANKS • TO. THE RETIRING EXECUTIVE 


Jjj'i 


This has been ;one .of the Club' s most '.successful years,/c V/e,;had a more active 
programme than ever last summer and we have continued to have enjoyable hikes and 
meetings throughout the .rest of the-.year. Our membership has grown :to over. 70 
girls .and boys at pro sent. . ; w.J 

A large part of the success has been the active and enthusiastic work of the 
President Ralph Idema and his executive/- We wish to thank them for making this a 
good year for the Club. 

It is fitting that appreciation be mentioned for the great assistance offered 
the Club by John Miles, j ^ • .. . -• .iL . • ; 

FUTURE J U N /I .0 >R. 0 L U B 

E V: E N T S . 

MF.F.TTNGS - at Y.W.C.A, on Main^St. just westjsf. JameaJSt. 


Saturday. May 13th, 1961 - 7»3Q P.M., Y.W.C.A., Room M E" . 

This is a members' night. Bring .down your re.cent nature fi nds or something 
special that you wish to show' the rest of the members. We might have a movie or 

a quiz/;.-. nsonn ' -■ ■ r,° 1 ' " • ! : 1 

» .• •/; C": ' • M'.' a' -L 

Saturday, May 27th, 1961 - 7.30 P.M., Y.W.C.A., Room "E ". 

DR/-PETER HENDERSON will tell us something of the memmals to be found around 
Hamilton, illustrating his: talk-with his, own specimens ..; . :.ii; r 

Bring your friends to this meeting. 
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HIKES 


Those who are interested in SUMMER HIKES , telephone Bill Tilbury (LI* 5-3364) 
or Ralph Idema (FU. 3-6411). 

Sunday, May 7th, 1961 - 9.00 A*M. (all day - with lunch ) 

Mr-. Doug. Smith (JA* 7-3063) will lead a hike along the north shore of the 
Dundas Marsh* Meet at York and Dundum . Wear waterproof footwear* 

Saturday, May 20th, 1961 - 8.30 A.M* (all day - with lunch ) 

Bob Curry (LI. 5 - 5557 ) will lead a hike along the side of the escarpment to 
look for spring warblers* Meet at the end of the Aberdeen bus line* at Aberdeen 
Avenue and Longwood Road (across from the southwest comer of the Westinghouse 
factory. Bring a lunch! 


*♦**•.**•.*-.and now.you,know* 

The Sugar Maple (Rock Maple) Acer saccharum ranks foremost 
in the manufacture of maple syrup* A gallon’of sap yields 
approximately four ounces of sugar; a single tree : is capable, of . 
yielding about five pounds of sugar* but everything depends upon 
the weather arid the consequent run of sap. 


We would like to wish the JUNIOR CLUB and its incoming Executive 
a happy and profitable summer and we shall be interested to 

, ■ •..! x ■ - . i 

hear about your summer activities when autumn brings the 
/'/WOOD DUCK" around again* 

•Iwonr •iHHHr 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to May 1, 1961 - 166 


Red-throated Loon (l)Apr 

('-) Apr 

Red-nebked Grebe (250)Apr 
Double-cr. Cormorant(2)Apr 


2) Apr 
1 )Apr 
l)Apr 
6) Apr 
,l)Apr 

( 48 )Apr 
(100)Apr 
( 65 )Apr 

3) Mar 

1) Apr 
7 )Mar 
1 )Mar 
6) Apr 

2) Apr 

1) Apr 

2) Apr 
1) Apr 

9 (l)Apr 

Broad-winged'Hawk • (30)Apr 
" ; ' ' (77) Apr 


Green Heron 
Cattle Egret 
Common Egret 
B1.-cr.Night Heron 
American Bittfern 
Canada Goose 


Gadwall 

.: •. 1 -' r 

Blue-winged'Teal 
Shoveler 

White-winged Scoter 
Surf Scoter 
Goshawk 


Marsh Hawk 
Pigeon Hawk 

Virginia Rail 
Sora 

Common Gallinule 
American Coot ' : 
Upland Plover 
Spotted Sandpiper 
Greater Yellowlegs 
Lesser Yellowlegs 
Pectoral Sandpiper 
Dunlin 
Iceland Gull 
Little Gull 
Forster's Tern 
Common Tern 
Caspian Tern 
Bonaparte's Gull 
Screech Owl 

Snowy Owl 
Long-eared Owl 
Short-eared Owl 
Saw-whet Owl 
Whip-poor-will 


1) Feb 
1 )Mar 

2) Apr 
2)Apr 

2) Apr 
l)Apr 

3) Apr 

1) Apr 

2) Apr 
l)Apr 
7)May 

(ll)May 
l)Apr 
l)Apr 

1) Apr 

2) Apr 
2)Apr 
3 Apr 

(3000)Apr 
(l)Apr 
(l)Apr 
1 )Mar 
l)Apr 
6) Apr 
l)Mar 
(l)Apr 


.16 

.30 

.18 

.17 

.27 

.26 

.15 

.23 

. 5 

.26 
.28 
.28 
.16 
.'28 
.28 
.15 
.30 
. 4 
. 5 

• • 9 
.15 
.28 
.30 
.24' 
.19 

• 9 
.23 
.23 
.. 4 
; : 6 
.22 
.26 

. 9 

■"•'1 

1 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.22 

.16 

.27 

• 15 
.30 
.26 
.22 
.23 
.31 
.26 


Dundas Marsh 
Appleby Line 
Van Wagner's Beach 
Woodland Cemetery 
Dundas Marsh 


Toss & S. Lawrie, Norths 
Curry, Miles, North 
G. W. North 

G. W. North (Hurley 

Miles, G. Commodore, ,K. 
•-•George- W;-North'"et- aiv ; 


-A-Pri-nce'-s Point 
A Dundas Hydro- Station . Douglas A. Smith 
A Strathearrfey. Marsh . Robert- Curry-et al; 

A Cayuga v•R- i - Curry, J. B. Miles 
Dundas Marsh John B, Miles 

-Mil-ton .Huber Moore ' - 

Dundas. Marsh 
F Lome Park 
Dundas Marsh 
F Lornb Park 
A " " 

F Woodland Cemetery 
A Lake, Walker's Line 


G. W. North 
Don E. Perks 
J'. B. Miles, G. 
D. E. Perks 

n h 


W. North 


G. 


W. 

II 


North 

It 


Dundas Marsh' migrating J. B 
" " " " J. B. 

" North 
" J. B. 

G. W. North 


.h,.Hopkins' Gt. , " ■ " 
L Dundas Marsh " " 

NW over city 
Dundas Marsh etc. 

F N. of Milton 
Stewartton 
Hopkins Ct., Dundas 
F University Landing 

^ 11 it 11 

A Dundas Marsh 
A Van Wagner’S Beach 
A Haysland, Brock Rd. 
A Spencer Creek 
A Dundas Marsh 
A Lynden, Bevcfly 
A Lynden 

A Skyway Toll Gates 

p " 

A " 

A Valley Inn 
A " " 

A Aldershot 

Strathearne Docks 
George St. at Pearl 
109 East Ave. S. 

L Hagersville 
L Hopkins Ct. 

Abingdon 
L Hopkins Ct. 

A N„ of Milton 


, Curry, Miles 
. 'MileS', 'W1 Smith 
Miles (heimer 
, A. Nind, J* Mann- 
Miles 


Curry, Miles, Norths 
Huber Moore" 

David West 
G. W. North 
G. W. North, 


Alf. Epp 

11 ti 


John B. Miles 

n . 11 

Ray Lowes, W, Smith 
Douglas A. Smith 
Robert Curry 
G. W. North 

n it 

R. CurryV J. Miles 


11 

ti- 


David K. Powell 

Curry, Miles, North 

D. K. Powell 

G. W. North 

Wm. F. Smith 

G. W. North 

R. Curry, J. Miles 

Ray Lowes, W. Smith 

George & Laurel North 

Alf. Senior, J. Boleantu 

Huber Moore 
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Chimney Swift (7)Apr.l6 A Quigley’s RoaA - W. Tilbury, M. Ardeline 

Yellow-b. Sapsucker (l)Apr. 2 A Arboretum Wm, F„ Smith 

Tree Swallow (2)Aprv 2 A Dundas Fiarsh. 11 " 

Bank Swallow (l)Apr»23 A Bronte R» Curry, J. Miles 

Rough-winged Swallow(4-)Apr.22 A Spencer Creek " " 

Barn Swallow (i.Upr.16 A Campden George Meyers 

Purple Martin (5)Apr.l6 A Westdale Park.'. J. Miles, G. Worth 

House Wren (l)Apr„30 A Carnpbellville i Wm. F„ Smith 

Long—b, Marsh Wren (l)May 1 F Quigley's Road Robert Curry 

Catbird (l)May 1 F King's Forest " " 

Brown Thrasher (2)Apr,22 F Bull's Lane Bull's Pt, " 11 , Miles 

Veery (l)May 1 A King's Forest Robert Curry 

Eastern Bluebird .. (l)Mar.26 N. of Milton Huber Moore 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet(2)Apr,l6 A Jones St, W. F. Smith 

Northern Shrike (l)Mar.26 L 11. of Milton Huber Moore 

Solitary Vireo (l-)Apr.30 A Webster's Falls Ray Lowes, D. M. Davies 

Bi 0 -&>-White Warbler (2)May 1 A King's Forest Robert Curry 

Orange-crowned Warbl(1)Apr,30 A Indian Point Joan Allingham 

Yellow Warbler (l)Apr.30 A Cone.4 Beverly Wm-. F. Smith, J. Carey 

Myrtle Warbler (l)Apr.l 6 F Jones St. Wm. F. Smith 

Pine Warbler Q)Apr.21 A 16-m.Ck. Cons. Area Huber Moore 

Northern Waterthrush(l)Apr,30 £ Indian Point Joa*. Allingham 

Louisiana " " (2)Apr.30 A Webster's Falls Ray Lewes,. Evelyn Morris 

Western Meadowlark (l)Apr. 8 A Westover, mi, east J. Dowall, G. W. North 

(l)Apr.23 Abingdon, \ rni. west G» & L. North 

Rusty Blackbird (2 Mar. 7 F N. of Milton Huber Moore 

Evening Grosbeak(flock)Feb„24 16 —m.Ck. Cons. Area " " 

(l)Marchl Main & Ray Sts. Gordon Commodore 

(l)Mar.19 Red Hill William Tilbury 

(lO)Mar.20 16-m.Ck. Cons. Area Huber Moore 

(6)Apr.26 " » " " " 

Common Redpoll (8)Mar.l7 F " " " 

(40 par. 26 " " " " " 

( 70 )Apr. 2 Campbellville J. Miles, G. & L. North 

(5)Apr, 5 L Westdale Ravine J. B. Miles 

Pine Siskin (lOO)Apr. 2 Woodland Cemetery etc. " " , G. & L, North 

Red Crossbill ('ll)Apr.30 Indian Point; Dundas Allingham; Miles, North 

White-w. Crossbill ( 6 )Apr. 3 L l 6 -m. Ck. Cons. Area Huber Moore 

Rufous-sided Towhee (2)Apr.l5 F Westdale Park J. B. Miles 

, Savannah Sparrow (l)Apr. 5 F Greenhill Road Robert Curry 

Chipping Sparrow (2)Apr.22 A McMaster; Aldershot Curry, Miles; Powell 

Field Sparrow (l)Apr. 9 F Woodland Cemetery R. Curry 

White-thr. Sparrow (l)Apr. 4 F McMaster University J. B. Miles 

Fox Sparrow (l)Apr. 4 A N.shore Dundas Marsh 

Snow Bunting ( 6 )Apr. 4 L Harvey Park 11 " 

A first report of the year F first report of the season 

L last report of the season 

Please send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Ave. W., 

Hamilton, Ont., Telephone JA 2-6082, before the 15 th of the month. 



__W_> /_ _\ MM /__% /_> <■_ 
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T HE V/ 0 0 D DUCK 

"THE WOOD DUCK" is published monthly, September to May, by the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club. Its purpose is to aid in the study, 
appreciation and conservation of our native and beautiful heri¬ 
tage. Members are urged to share their nature experiences and 
are revested to send their contributions to the Editorial 
Committee by the 30th of the month, to appear in the following 
issue. Material may be reprinted without special permission, 
if credit lines are given. 

EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Leslie A. Prince 

Mrs. John Lamoureux 

Mr. Robert Bateman 

: 330 Lodor St. Ancaster 

Box 399,. Hamilton 

C/o Nelson High School 

4181 New St. Burlington 

MI. 8-4935 
JA. 9-5928 
NE. 4-5523 

Noteworthy Bird Records 

• ' V ■ ’’ 

• 

* 

Mr. George North 

» 

- i249. Charlton Ave.W. Hamilton 

JA. 2-6082 

Field Events Section 



Mr. Albert Gorman 

» 

81 Arkell Ave. Hamilton 

JA. 7-0312 

Programme Section 

■- ! 


Mrs. J, MaeCormack 

585 Main Street E. Hamilton 

JA. 2-5887 

Junior Club Section 



Dr. Douglas M. Davies 

11 Dromore Cres. Hamilton 

JA. 9-5130 

Duolioator 



Mr. Albert Gorman 

81 Arkell Ave. Hamilton 

JA. 7-0312 

Circulation 



Mr. & Mrs, C. L. Powell 
Miss Hacel Broker 

Miss Blossom Patton 

142 Pearl St.S .Hamilton 

52 Paisley St.S. Hamilton 

50 Fairholt St. S. Hamilton 

JA. 9-6857 
JA. 7-0333 
LI. 5-2419 


Subscription is available upon affiliation with the Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club, Main Post Office Box 384 - Hamilton - Ontario. 
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